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Q; From Wikipedia, I know that you were born 
in Belo Horizonte, the capital of the state of 
Minas Gerais. Does that have any special 
meaning for a child growing up? 

SS: Well, I'm from a Jewish family. My parents 
immigrated to Brazil at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. My mother comes from a 
Polish Jewish family, and my father from 
Central Europe, from Romania. They came 
Brazil with their parents, and they ended up 
in Belo Horizonte, which is one of the large 
cities in Brazil. And so I was born there and of 
course this is very different from living in the 
countryside because it was an urban 
environment. It has a university which is one 
of the best universities in Brazil, so I was able 
to study in that university after completing 
secondary education. Basically, I grew up in 
countryside. 

Q; Siblings? 

SS: I had a brother and a sister. My sister passed away many years ago. I have a brother who 
is an economist. And I myself have four children. 

Q; Looking back on it, did the schools at the time offer a good education? 

SS: Well, schools were not very good. Middle class families, even if they did not have much 
money, could send their children mostly to private schools, which were more selective. In my 
first years of schooling I was in a Jewish school in my town and then I moved to a private 
school. It was ok, not very good. But I was very interested in reading by myself and very 
interested in science, mathematics and language, so I had a good experience. 

Q; / understand that at the university you studied social sciences. Did you specify sociology or 
political science? 

SS: At that time, the late fifties, the early sixties, the School of Economics at the Federal 
University of Minas Gerais, in Belo Horizonte, was just starting a new program which included 
sociology, political science and public administration. This program was based on the curricula 
or the School of Sociology created in Sao Paulo in the 1930s and also adopted by the Catholic 
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University of Rio de Janeiro in the 1940s. There was a fellowship program for students who 
performed better, which I was able to join. We had a monthly stipend, office space and could 
stay the v. hole day at the University. We had a good library, from which we could borrow at 
will. We were a small group of students, reading and discussing mostly Marxist books in their 
French and Spanish translations. We also read books on philosophy, ethnography and 
economics. This was at the undergraduate level. 

Q; And you didn't have to choose between sociology and political science? 

SS: Not at that time. Actually for me at that time there was not much of difference between 
sociology and political science, because we looked at society from a political point of view. 
The distinction between sociology and political science only became clear to me many years 
later when I went to a graduate degree in political science in the US. But in most of the 
programs in Latin America, they put sociology and political science together. More recently, 
following the American influence, they are separated. The first distinction at the time was 
between the social approach, which included sociology and political sciences, which were 
more historical and empirical, and the legal tradition which looked at the state from a 
constitutional and normative perspective. 

Q; Could we go into this a bit more, if you don't mind? The list of topics you've written about 
is highly varied: professional training, the scientific unity, higher education, the university and 
politics, but also the rediscovery culture, for example. This undoubtedly discloses something 
about how you see the social sciences. This whole matter of sociology and political science is 
part of the guestion. 

SS: For me, they are not separated. You have the separation in the United States, in the 
Departments, etc. But for me they were not really distinct or separate. I had to make a 
distinction when I decided to go for my doctoral degree to the US. I had two choices. I was 
about to go to Columbia University do sociology, and then, because of an invitation, I went to 
Berkeley to do political science. But for me it was not very different. I was always interested 
in historical developments and social change, and how these things lead to political change 
and political arrangements. After I wrote my dissertation in political science, I went back to 
sociology. 

Q; If you hod gone to Columbia would you hove dealt with the some topic? 

SS: It's difficult to say. At that time Columbia was in the Merton tradition in sociology. So 
probably I would have been more involved in sociology in the tradition. Merton, Lazarsfeld 
and all the Columbia school. Then I was very interested on that. 

Q; Some soy that sociology is very much like art, and as a conseguence, it behooves social 
scientists to follow their intuition and their personal taste. 

SS: Only to some extent. I think that the empirical component is most important in the social 
sciences. You work with data, you work with information, so you have to deal with that. If you 
do social sciences, you should combine that with a historical perception. And you have to 
combine whatever you do with an analysis of data in the broader historical context. So, there 
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is a strong element of interpretation, you have to put them all together in a meaningful way. 
No. I don't think social science is just literature. I think social science is science, but it is not as 
scientific as some people pretend, because it is not completely based on data and 
demonstration as in natural science. You have to go to history and to geography. When I was 
at Berkeley, I was very interested in Max Weber, I took courses with Reinhard Bendix, and I 
was and still am very influenced by this approach. 

Q; / see that you have also written about social theory. I presume that you hove over the years 
worked out a framework that includes the kind of empirical work that you do. 

SS: Yes, I wrote something about social theory, but not much. I did something on culture at 
some point, and some more general things on methods in the early years. But I never really 
became very much involved in theory because I was always interested in doing empirical 
work, something to do with reality. I think that theoretical discussions are often very sterile. 
That is my feeling. Today, in political science, there is a strong emphasis on normative theory 
and in the use of rational choice models, but I never worked with that. 

Q; Do I understand correctly that you are saying that you do not belong to any of the 
theoretical schools particularly? 

SS: Yes. If you want to place me or I want to place myself somewhere, I consider myself very 
much in the tradition of Max Weber, historical analysis and historical interpretation, 
combined with empirical data. That is always my way of thinking. 

Q; How do you see the connection between theory and research, considering that you 
collaborated with Nowotny and Gibbons on The New Production of Knowledge, a book that 
mokes strong statements about the links between science and application? Do you still agree 
with the book's main ideas? 

SS: Much before that, I worked on a history of science in Brazil, and was very interested in the 
sociology of science, which deals with the relationships between science and society. My 
approach was influenced by the writings of Joseph Ben-David on the emergence of the 
"scientific role," of Robert K. Merton and Michael Polanyi on the organization of scientific 
communities, and on the ideas of Thomas S. Kuhn on scientific paradigms and scientific 
revolutions. The issue in Brazil was how you establish science and modern universities in a 
country which is very different from the European tradition. The writing of the book on The 
New Production of Knowledge was a very interesting experience. Besides Helga Nowotny and 
Michael Gibbons, we had Martin Trow, a sociologist, Peter Scott, working from a cultural and 
institutional approach, and Camille Limoges, with important experience in science policy in 
Quebec. We all agreed that the usual view of science as something self-contained and 
detached from its surroundings was not appropriate, and should be replaced with a much 
richer interpretation. The book that came out, based on. a draft written by Gibbons, made a 
very strong case about the contrasts between "mode 1" and "mode 2" of scientific 
production, and emphasized the notion that science should be not only right, but also 
effective from a societal and economic point of view, and the institutional and cultural 
reforms needed to do it better. The book came at a time in which these issues of making 
science more relevant were being strongly debated, particularly in Europe, and became a 
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reference in the debate. The notion of the existence of different modes of science production 
was not new, but the book brought it up in a very forceful way. 

Q; The term, the production of knowledge. Mode - 2, and their contention that client has to 
be part of the entire research effort has become something of a trend in the sociology of 
science. Do you identify with it? 

SS: Yes, provided it is not taken to an extreme. Scientific work has always been linked with 
applications. There is for instance a classic article by Joseph Ben-David on agricultural 
research in Israel in which the subject is precisely the links and eventual divorce between 
academic research and applications^. The main point by Ben-David. with which I agree, is that 
these links are not the whole story, and science should be at the same time applied and useful, 
and also autonomous and independent, which is not an easy thing to achieve. 

Q; In environmentalism, there is a discourse of citizen science, having people, some without 
tertiary and some even with barely a secondary education, participating in scientific research. 

SS: You have this whole trend, persons who think that you don't really need to have a scientific 
background to do science, that science is just ideology, that it has no value by itself and it is 
not a vehicle of "truth." I don't agree with that. Science takes place in a social context, but it 
has its own traditions, its own methodologies, its own ways of working. The links between 
science and society are an important empirical question. But this is not the same as to say 
that everybody can do science and, depending on your values and preferences, science can 
be "constructed" in different ways, and does not have any validity on its own. I don't agree 
with this kind of extreme constructivism. 

Q; Could we talk about thefreguent debate about guantitative and gualitative methods? How 
do you place yourself in relation to that? 

SS: Again, I don't see any kind of contradiction. If you can do something quantitative and it 
works, that's good. If you want to go beyond empirical observations and look at broader 
trends and processes, you need more qualitative approaches and interpretations. I try to work 
with both. 

Q; You have written about higher education and society in several different ways, topics that 
ore burning issues. Do you see this as a kind of public sociology? 

SS: I cannot show you, unfortunately, because it is in Portuguese, but I wrote an article some 
years ago exactly on this issue of public sociology^. There is a clear difference between the 
American and the European social sciences, with France as perhaps an extreme case. The 


^ Katz, Shaul, and Joseph Ben-David. "Scientific Research and Agricultural Innovation in Israel." 
Minerva XIII, no. 2 (1975): 152-87. 

^ Schwartzman, Simon. "ASociologia Como Profissao Publica No Brasil." In Consensos e Controversias, 
edited by Tom Owyer, Glaucia Villas Boas and Cell Scalon, 119-30. Porto Alegre: Tomo Editorial, 2011. 
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Americans write mostly to their own, professional community, and are unknown to the 
general public. The French tend to write more to the general public, and try to play a broader 
role. I like to think that I am closer to the European model in that sense, while making use of 
the much stronger social science traditions of the Anglo-Saxon world. In my public role, I write 
often in newspapers, and have an active blog in which I discuss many issues, mostly related 
to science and education policies. So I see myself as playing a role which goes beyond the 
academic. 

Q; So, you see the tradition in Brazil as closer to European traditions than to what is happening 
in the US. 

SS: Yes, but this was more true in the past. Most of the leaders of the younger generation 
were trained in the United States and write often in a more technical language aimed at their 
professional peers in the country and abroad, and not for the general public. But the older 
generation is more European or French oriented. I never studied in France, but I am older, 
and grew up very much in the French tradition. I did my doctoral degree in the and States, 
but I believe much I am closer to the European orientation. 

Q; / wonder -for long I have had the notion that political science is designed as a conservative 
helpmate to people in politics while in political sociology you stand back and analyze at a 
distance so to speak. Am I wrong in that? 

SS: I'm not sure. And I think it's not a question of being outside the power perspective. You 
can be a political scientist and like or not like what is happening in politics. You can have 
different approaches. If you look at Institutions, at how Parliament works, how policy 
decisions are implemented, you are closer to political science. If you look at how the political 
process takes place, how political parties are organized, how public opinion is formed, how 
people vote and express preferences in society, you are closer to political sociology. I think it 
is more a question of how you look at the subject. But politically I think you are right. In the 
US, political science is probably more conservative than political sociology. But I don't think it 
has to do with the content, it's the people who are involved in it. 

Q; Something we haven't talked about - in your studies, were there people who were especially 
influential'? Texts that were central influences in your development os a sociologist? 

SS: Well, it's difficult to say. When I was in the undergraduate school in Brazil, we were reading 
very much French authors, and at the time I was very interested in Marxism, especially the 
new discoveries and interpretations about the young Marx and particularly the authors that 
were trying to break away from the Marxist orthodoxy - such as Henri Lefebvre, Edgar Morin, 
and also Sartre, At the time we did not have much contact with American sociology. In 1962 
I went to Santiago, Chile, where I studied for two years at the Latin American School of Social 
Sciences (FLACSO). FLACSO was established in the late 1950s by UNESCO, with students 
selected from all over Latin America and professors brought from the United States and 
Europe. The director was Peter Heintz, a Swiss sociologist who had studied with Rene Konig 
in Zurich, and was trying to develop a theory of social development based mostly on middle- 
range findings in social psychology. Research methodology was taught by Lucien Brams, a 
French sociologist familiar with the French traditions but also with the more modern. 
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American empirical approaches. He was later replaced by Johan Galtung, a Norwegian 
sociologist who studied analytical philosophy with Arne Naess and worked later at Columbia 
University with Robert Merton and Paul Lazarsfeld. At FLACSO, Galtung taught research 
methodology, mathematical sociology and theories of social conflict. He had written a book 
on Gandhi and was very strongly engaged with the peace movements in Europe. He was an 
extraordinary teacher; I was strongly influenced by his courses, and in 1965 went to Oslo to 
spend a year at the International Peace Research Institute he had established there. My early 
interest in going to Columbia for my doctoral studies was also influenced by him. However, I 
finally decided to go to Berkeley for a doctoral degree in political science. My adviser was at 
first David E. Apter, who had worked on issues of social development in Africa and became 
interested in Latin America, and there were several persons working on Latin America at the 
University in different capacities, including Phillippe Schmitter, Magali Sarfatti, Guillermo 
O'Donnell and Torcuato Di Telia. I stayed in Berkeley for two years, studying international 
relations with Ernst Haas, political sociology with Herbert McClosky, political theory with 
Sheldon Wolin, and sociology with Reinhard Bendix and Neil Smelser, among others. I 
returned to Brazil at the end of 1968. 

Q; You had a very rounded introduction to the social sciences. Latin America is famous for the 
dependency school. What kind of an influence did that have on you? 

SS: The best-known publication of the so-called "dependency school" was a book by Fernando 
Henrique Cardoso and Enzo Faletto from the late sixties, but the questions of 
underdevelopment and relations center-periphery had been present for many years before 
in Latin America, and my generation was very involved with these issues. Let me just mention 
the early work by Raul Prebisch at the Economic Commission for Latin America in the 1950s, 
which can be considered the origin of this theory, which was followed by the work of other 
economists such as Celso Furtado in Brazil and Oswaldo Sunkel in Chile; the writings of 
Georges Balandier on Africa; the writings of Andre Gunder Frank; and, in Brazil, the 
publications of the Brazilian Institute of Superior Studies (ISEB) by Helio Jaguaribe, Alvaro 
Vieira Pinto, Alberto Guerreiro Ramos, and others, also in the fifties and early sixties. In the 
mid-sixties, I wrote a couple of articles with Galtung and my Argentine colleague Manuel 
Mora y Araujo on international dependency. Cardoso by then was a professor at the 
University of Sao Paulo, doing social anthropology with a Marxist tradition, and the book with 
Faletto was written when he went to Chile in the late sixties as a political exile. In short, 
everybody was talking about these issues and participating in the debate, and that book did 
not look to me as especially new or different. 

Q; In your distinguished career, you have been active as the bead of professional organizations 
(you are now head of the Institute for the Study of Labor and Society: you were the president 
of the Brazilian Institute for Geography and Statistics); you hove had administrative posts at 
the institutions in which you have lectured. And at the same time you have kept active as 
researcher and author. 

SS: I always thought that one should engage with the institutions in which one works, but 
things happen in a way that is not always intended. I was out of Brazil between '65 and '68 
because of the military regime. I was active in student politics before that and I was arrested 
in 1964, so I left the country when I could. And then I only returned in 1969. In 1965 I went to 
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Oslo, to work at Galtung's Peace Research Institute. In 1966 I went to Buenos Aires, to work 
at the Di Telia institute and the newly created Bariloche Foundation. From there, in J967, I 
went to Berkeley for my doctoral studies, with a fellowship from the Ford Foundation. I 
returned to Brazil in late 1968 intending to work at the newly created political science 
department of the University of Minas Gerais, but was unable to stay because of the 
deteriorating political conditions, and moved to Rio de Janeiro. In Rio I worked in two places. 
One was the University Research Institute of Rio de Janeiro (lUPERJ), a small, private research 
and graduate program in sociology and political science which also had the support of the 
Ford Foundation. The other was at the School of Public Administration (EBAP) of the Getulio 
Vargas Foundation, a large teaching and research institution with programs in economics, 
administration, education and others. So I worked in those two places, teaching and doing 
some research until the late '70s. At lUPERJ I worked on issues of political development and 
social change, and finished my doctoral dissertation for Berkeley on Regional Cleavages and 
Political Patrimonialism in Brazil, published later in Portuguese as Bases do Autoritarismo 
Brasileiro. At EBAP I taught research methodology and public administration, and was at some 
point head of its research department and of the MA graduate program of public 
administration. In those years, I coordinated the Brazilian part of 3D international 
comparative survey on Brain Drain, headed by William A. Glaser from Columbia University. In 
those years EBAP worked with the Brazilian government on a project of administrative 
reform, and I was involved in that. 

By then the political climate was improving, and I was invited to work at a the Financing 
Agency for Studies and Projects (FINEP), which was leading the effort to rebuild Brazil's 
science and technology sector. I worked there for a few years. FINEP had a research group of 
economists working on innovation; I joined the group and started to work on my study on the 
history of the Brazilian scientific community. I had a strong team of assistants; we gathered 
the national and international literature on this issue, and started to interview the leading 
scientists in the natural sciences. We did about seventy long interviews, which were 
transcribed and are still available at the Getulio Vargas' Center for Contemporary History 
(CPDOC). At some point, we were able to invite Joseph Ben-David to come and discuss our 
project with him. The research led to a book published in Portuguese and later in 1991 in 
English as A Space for Science - the Development of the Scientific Community in Brazil. After 
that I became involved in the issues of science, universities and what was called "the politics 
of knowledge", the name of a collection of papers I published in 1980^. 

In the early 1980s I left FINEP and came back to the Getulio Vargas Foundation, now as a 
researcher at the Center for Contemporary History. Together with some colleagues, I worked 
with the personal archive of Gustavo Capanema, who had been the Education Minister for 
Brazil between 1931 and 1945, which led to a book'^, and I continued to teach at lUPERJ. 


^ Schwartzman, Simon. Ciencia, Universidade e Ideologia: A Politico do Conhecimento. Rio de Janeiro: 
Zahar Editores, 1981. 

^ Schwartzman, Simon, Helena Maria Bousquet Bomeny, and Vanda Maria Ribeiro Costa. Tempos de 
Capanema. 2 ed. Rio de Janeiro: Paz e Terra / Fundagao Getulio Vargas, 2000. 
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In the late 1980s I went to the University of Sao Paulo to help establish its Research Group of 
Higher Education (NUPES), in cooperation with Eunice Durham, an anthropologist, and I 
worked as a visiting professor at the Political Science department there. This was perhaps the 
first research group dealing with this issue in South America. We were able to establish good 
working relationships with outstanding scholars in the field, among them Burton Clark in the 
US, Ulrich Teichler in Germany, Guy Neave in England and others. We also had an 
international comparative survey on higher education in Latin America, which was headed by 
a Chilean sociologist, Jose Joaquin Brunner. 

In 1985, the military left the government and opened the way for democracy. In that year, 
the new government established a National Commission to revise and make suggestions for 
a new policy for higher education in the country. I was invited to participate and was its 
rapporteur, but our recommendations were never implemented. A few years later the 
government signed an agreement with the World Bank to reform and improve the country's 
science and technology sector, and I was invited to coordinate a study on science policy for 
Brazil. We mobilized a large group of scientists for that, in Brazil and abroad, and the results 
came out in three volumes in the mid-eighties (but our recommendations never became 
official policies)^. 

Then, in 1994, 1 was invited to become the president of Brazil's National statistical and census 
office, IBGE. By then Fernando Henrique Cardoso, who later became President, was the 
Minister of Finance, and had put together a team of brilliant economists who were able to 
reorganize the Brazilian public sector and put an end to galloping inflation. I had a minor role 
in that, making sure that the country would have reliable data on the cost of living and other 
issues. IBGE was a large and not very efficient public agency, with about ten thousand 
employees and hundreds of offices throughout the country. I remained as its president until 
the end of Cardoso's first term in 1998. For me it was a new experience. I had to learn how 
the public sector works and does not work. It was a period of technological transition, with 
the introduction of microcomputers, and we had to change the ways public statistics were 
collected and disseminated. To revise the way the institution worked, we established a 
cooperation agreement with Statistics Canada, and improved our links with other statistical 
offices in the US, Mexico, and Europe. 

IBGE's headquarters is Rio de Janeiro, where I have lived since the early 1970s, and when I 
left IBGE I decided not to go back to the University of Sao Paulo, 400 kilometers away. For a 
few years, I worked with the American Institutes for Research, a large US institute working on 
student assessment, institutional modernization and similar subjects, and later joined my 
current institution, the Institute for Studies on Labor and Society (lETS). lETS is a very small 
institution, started by a group of economists concerned with the issues of poverty, 
employment, urban problems and education. We are non-profit, but depend on projects and 


^ Schwartzman, Simon, Carlos Osmar Bertero, Eduardo Krieger, and Fernando Gallembeck. Science 
and Technology in Brazil: a New Policy for a Global World (Vol. 1); Ciencia e Tecnologia No Brasil: 
Politica Industrial, Mercado de Trabalho e Instituigoes deApoio (Vol. 2). Ciencia e Tecnologia no Brasil: 
A Capacitagao Brasileira para a Pesguisa Cientifica e Tecnologica. (Vol. 3), Rio de Janeiro: Editora da 
Fundagao Getulio Vargas, 1995. 
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grants to get along. I am currently the President, but do very little administrative work. Most 
of my projects at lETS deal with education at different levels. That's more or less my 
professional story. 

Q; / have heard from different people that having an administrative position made it difficult 
for them to carry on with research. Would you soy that this has happened to you as well? 

SS: My feeling is that I always get involved in a way, and this is not an obstacle, it stimulates 
the intellectual work. At FINER I had to learn about science policy, at EBAP I had to learn how 
a teaching institution works and the issues of public administration reform. When I was in the 
statistical office, I had to learn about public statistics, the relations between the social 
sciences and the public sector, and issues of poverty, income distribution, social mobility, 
demography, and others. We had to make decisions about which data to collect and how to 
present them to society, and about administrative and technological issues. So, it was a period 
of intense learning for me, and I wrote many texts dealing with these issues in those years. 

Q; How do you see your association with professional organizations? Do you see thm as 
important or as peripheral to the work that you generally do? 

SS: Well, for me, it was peripheral. I was involved for a while in the Research Committee on 
the Sociology of Science, in the International Sociological Association, and was its chair for a 
period. But I do not think that this was a very successful research committee, it was not able 
to engage the best scholars in the field. I was also President of the Brazilian Sociological 
Association at some point, but the association was not very active, it became more important 
late on. So, these were not very important experiences, compared with others. 

Q; / understand that you have received the highest awards that Brazil confers scientists. 

SS : I belong to Brazil's National Academy of Sciences, received a National Medal for Scientific 
Merit and I am also a senior researcher at the National Research Council. In part, it is a 
question of age, several colleagues of my generation also got these awards at some point. It 
is good to be recognized but I don't think it is something so exceptional. As I look around and 
see the people of my generation who have been working. I'm together with the group and I 
see them. 

Q; Let me ask you a bit about how you like to work. By yourself? With others? If so, with whom ? 

SS: I like to work in collaboration if I can. Writing, however, is something I do on my own. So, 
when there is collaboration with a colleague, one will write the main text and the other will 
make suggestions. When you do work together, it's always one taking the initiative and the 
other collaborates. Sometimes I do that and I get comments and participate with other 
people. It's good if you have somebody at your side who is autonomous. However, I cannot 
work with assistants who just wait for me to say what they should do. 

Q; Do you mean by that students who wait for orders? 
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SS: Well, I have had some bad experiences of having students and assistants like that. In the 
end, I don't do anything with them because I have to tell them what to do and I end up doing 
the work myself. I know there are people who can work that way. They tell the students: "go 
there and do that," and then they put together the information and write the final texts. I 
have difficulties doing that. If I have to analyze some data, I do the analysis by myself. If I have 
to tell the other person exactly what to do, it's easier for me to do it by myself. This is 
becoming easier today, when you can work with computers and with data banks where you 
can get what you want very quickly and more efficiently. 

Q; Do you teach or advise students? Would you like to soy something about teaching? 

SS: Not now. I just do my research and my writing. But I like teaching. Most of my experience 
is with graduate students and that's a very good experience. They are very interested. They 
are motivated. I didn't have much experience in teaching undergraduate students. But when 
I teach I like it, hearing their ideas and having to express myself in a way that is clear to them. 

I recently had an experience teaching a course in an institution in Sao Paulo called Memorial 
of Latin America, supported by the state government and local universities, on higher 
education in Latin America. I had about fifty students, most of them graduate students and 
professionals in higher education. And I was able to invite people from different countries 
working in the field to come and give lectures. So it was an interesting experience. 

Q; So / understand that you have been lucky in enjoying different kinds of experiences in 
teaching when the topics are interesting and the students are motivated. 

SS: Yes, you could say so. I have some experience, but not much, in teaching undergraduate 
students. It was long ago. 

Q; / wonder about new PhDs in sociology - in political sociology or in political science. What 
kind of advice would you give them'? 

SS: I have a feeling that sociology today is in a difficult position in Brazil and in general. 
Economics and political science attract much better students today than does sociology. 
Students in economics get much better training in working with data and are broadening their 
interests to many fields that used to be the preserve of sociologists - education, social equity, 
poverty, urban violence, health policies, and others. Political science, at least in Brazil, is 
smaller, but their students get better training and deal with broad issues such as government, 
political thought, theories of justice, electoral behavior, and others. With their main subjects 
taken up by other fields, sociology has moved closer to anthropology, which is also in a 
difficult situation, I believe. They work predominantly with small communities, doing 
descriptive and monographic work. There are many lines of work in these fields, it is 
impossible to generalize, but I see much more advocacy and ideological interpretation than 
social analysis as such. For many in the new generation, social science is the same as advocacy 
for human rights, which dominates the fields of women's studies, race studies, poverty and 
inequality. Of course, social scientists were always concerned about these issues of social 
justice and rights, without however relinquishing the need for social theory and analysis. Let 
me add that I think the boundaries between these different social sciences are artificial, and 
in the end, it is irrelevant if the analysis is done by sociologists, economists, political scientists 
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or others. But of course, these disciplines have their institutionalities in terms of the students 
they attract, the main authors they cite and take as models, and the methodologies they learn 
and practice, and these differences have consequences. 

Q; If I understand you correctly you talk in terms of public intellectuals and not terms of public 
sociology. And you seem to seek a future for a sociology that more anchored in social problems 
and not in abstract issues. Is that reading accurate? 

SS: What I am saying is that it is not enough to have values and participate in the public 
debate, it is also necessary to be anchored in the best intellectual traditions and to be able to 
bring the findings and conclusions of social analysis and interpretations to the broad society. 
There are many economists, sociologists and political scientists that are very good in what 
they do, but their work remains confined to the academic world. Others are very active as 
public intellectuals, but their social science is shallow. The difficulty is to do well both things 
- to do good social science which is relevant to society and to bring it to bear on public opinion. 
Perhaps it is too much to ask all social scientists to do both, , but the social sciences, as a 
whole, need to be engaged on both fronts in order to move ahead and get recognition and 
support from society. 

Q: Could you say something about being a sociologist in Brazil. Has it changed very much with 
the surge of development? 

SS: When I started, there were very few people doing social sciences in Brazil, and very few 
institutions providing education and training in these fields. In the last decades, this has 
changed completely, together with the expansion of undergraduate and graduate education. 
The professional associations in economics, sociology, political science, education, 
demography, and in other fields attract hundreds and sometimes thousands of persons to 
their annual meetings, and there is a strong demand for PhDs to work in public universities. 
There are hundreds of academic departments in these fields, some of them very good, most 
of them not that much. There is a national assessment system for graduate education that 
ranks the departments according to their publications and the number of advanced degrees 
they award. In other words, the social sciences have become very institutionalized. Social 
scientists have to write papers and publish them in prestigious journals, preferably in English, 
to enhance their careers and their departments, and get rewarded with fellowships and 
research grants. For an external observer, it is not very different from what happens in the 
US or in other countries. However, when one looks closer, one sees that the content of the 
Brazilian social sciences is very provincial, and it is often difficult to see the relevance and 
quality of what is being done with all this movement (which again is not very different from 
the US, by the way). Again, one should not generalize, there is a whole new generation of very 
capable social scientists with first rate training and doing excellent work, but they are clearly 
a minority. 

Q; Talking about the development in Brazil. The fact that Brazil is the 'B' of the BRICS, does 
that have meaning for sociologists, for political scientists, for the average Brazilian ? 

SS: Being part of the BRICS or not being part of the BRICS - 1 don't think it is such a major issue 
for average Brazilians. Perhaps because it is such a large country, Brazilians tend to look much 
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more inwards than towards what is happening in the outside world. They are very concerned 
about the country's international image, but not very keen to learn from others' experiences. 
I don't think this is good. It is different for the social scientists, particularly for those that 
follow more closely what is happening in the broader world. I am currently involved in editing 
a book on higher education in the BRICS countries, looking at how institutions of higher 
education develop and change in Brazil in comparison with countries with similar levels of 
development. If you look at China, for instance, they are very concerned about what kind 
world they are in and what they expect for the next generation in terms of higher education. 
For the current government in Brazil, higher education is just a matter of getting more access 
for the largest number of people. The University of Sao Paulo, considered the best in Latin 
America, just fell in the international university rankings below the top 200. and nobody in 
the country considered that a big deal; the main debates are whether the police can be 
allowed to get into the campus to take care of security, if the students can vote for the 
election of the rector, and how to implement affirmative action. 
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